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INDIAN MOUNDS. 


QUESTIONABLE ANTIQUITY OF INDIAN MOUNDS. 


Tue following correspondence with the late Professor Henry, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, will serve as an in- 
troduction to this article on the age of Indian mounds and In. 
dian relics in Iowa. The disposition to exaggerate the age of 
these and other remains, and of claiming great antiquity for 
them, may well be questioned. An appeal to the facts, in any 
single case, is sufficient to disprove all claims to very great 
antiquity for these remains of past times, and to establish 


their more recent origin. 
Towa Crry, Iowa, April 26th, 1875. 

Prof. J. Henry, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Srr:—I have received and read with much interest your report for 
1873. The memoirs and ethnological matters are very attractive, and so I 
suppose the scientific articles to those more versed than I am in such studies. 

I see the writer on Michigan Mounds and Mines of Copper, conjectures 
that they may be seven or eight hundred years old. But the only evidence 
he gives is a pine tree in an artificial channel some two or three hundred 
years old. 

I have for thirty years past, given some attention to Indian remains, or 
evidences of ancient structures, and 1 am well persuaded, thatthe expedition 
of Francis I. of France, to Canada, of three ships full of men of all arts and 
pursuits, one of which ships remained with all manner of boats and imple- 
ments for exploring and working in metals, will give long enough time, with 
the assistance of natives, for all structures or works now remaining. 

3 


~The fact that stone implements remain and are often found with the earl- — 


- jest remains now known, is only evincive of their use at the period of their 


deposit, iron and steel taking their place in subsequent times, for the abori- 
gines would naturally continue to make and use them long after arts and 


commerce introduced metallic ones, just as some western tribes still use the | 


bow while firearms are within their teach. 

From 1541 to 1875, we find 334) years, a period long enough for the largest 
trees in the northern states to grow. 

I wish some man would carry out this idea so that the tendency to exag- 
gerate the antiquity of mounds and mines might be brought to reasonable 
bounds. There is too much disposition to antiquate every thing on earth 
and under the earth, as connected with human skill, and also as concerns 
the operations of nature. 

I believe the facts are well authenticated as to copper and iron implements 
having been found imbedded in coal, and should it be found that they are 
so imbedded, it would go to show more recent formations than geologists 
affirm. So of stone, as where in a short time in certain soils, the human 
body takes (in its place and form) a petrified state after death. 

Some years ago, a French philosopher made a calculation how long the 
Delta of the Mississippi had been forming making the time many thousands 
of years. Now, every navigator of the river or port of New Orleans, as 
well as every resident near either, well knows that no such estimate can be 
made with any certainty, since one such flood as 1851 would work greater 
changes in one year, than twenty-five years of common stages of water in 
the river. 

I do not know that these hints are of much account, but such considera- 
tions make me inclined to restrict existing remains within proper limits. 

Ihave not made any discoveries here worthy of note, ‘nor have I been 
able to reduce the Sac and Fox vocabulary, which I have got, into a proper 
shape to send, and I may be under the necessity of forwarding it as it is to 
you. If 1 lived near the remnant of these Indians still in Iowa, or had the 
opportunity that the Indian Agent at Toledo (Iowa) has, I might make a 
worthy vocabulary for your Indian archives. 

My health has not been very good since I returned from the east last 
autumn, during which absence I saw you at your office. With my best 
wishes for your health and prosperity, 

I remain, mostsincerely yours, 


SaML. Storrs Hown. 


cael Sepik INSTITUTION, 
Wasuineton, D. C., Aprin, 30TH, 1875. 2 


S.S. Howe, Iowa City, Towa. 


Srr:—Many thanks for your interesting letter of the 26th inst. I fully 
agree with you as to the difficulty of fixing the dates with a any degree of pre- 
cision of geological or archeological events. 

There is in the human mind an innate love of the marvelous which no de- 
gree of culture can entirely remove Toa philosophical person there is noth- 
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ing more grateful than precision of knowledge, yet, to the great majority of 
_ mankind the dissipation of the mysteries with which almost every subjectis 
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enveloped is not a desirable object, since it would be the loss of that reign 
of fogginess in which the imagination has an unbounded field to revel. 
The Stone Age is a condition of the human race and not a chronological 


_ period. It may, therefore, coexist with a higher degree of civilization. 


‘There is the same difficulty in regard to establishing the epoch of the com- 
‘mencement of a geological change, since causes do not act in all cases with 


_ the same energy. Indeed, from the hypothesis now well established by an- 


alogy—that the earth was once in a state of incandescence like the sun— 
we must infer that the energies producing change were in a much greater 
state of activity than at the present time. 


Tam, very truly yours, 
JosEPH HEnrRy, Sec. S. J. 


Much is said, of late, about “pre-historic” times. Now, what 
is pre-historic among savage and barbarous tribes, who have no 


- written languages or history, is no evidence of antiquity. For 


example, the North American Indians have had no native 
written languages or history, and their remains and traditions 
go no further back than the coming of civilized and lettered 
white men, who were doubtless concerned with the natives in 
their rude structures of art, such as stone arrow-heads, axes, 
pestles, chisels, or copper axes and implements, with articles 
of clay tor domestic use. 


A CHILD’S OUP. 


A very curious article of family use was found near Lowa 
City, Iowa, in excavating an Indian mound. It resembles a 
toad or turtle, head and all, with a hollow and hole for drink- 
ing purposes underneath. It has, besides other marks unknown 
to the writer, a circle with seven lines from the center to the 
circumterenee, indicative of seven years of life, and of futurity, 
of which the circle is an emblem. 

All attempts thus far to get a heliotype or engraving of it, 
have been vain. The owner, Mr. Davis, a druggist of Iowa 
City, claims it, and refuses to part with it. Professor Baird, 
now Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
D. C., wishes, at least, the loan of it, to make a cast of it; and 
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should any cut or engraving of it be hereafter obtained, it may 
be inserted in a future number of the ANNALS. 

Some more minute description, however, can be given here 
of it. It is of pounded stone and clay, burnt hard and rough, 
with some figures or marks on it, not understood by the Editor 
of this paper. It is rough and unglazed, with some flakes 
broken off, as if used by a child, and so buried in the mound 
beside its owner in life. The mention and description of it in 
this article are given for two reasons: First, it shows the 
recent origin of Indian mounds. Messrs. Davis and Rey. S. 
M. Osmond, now of Lawrence, Kansas, with others, opened the 
mound, and discovered the cup by the side of a child’s bones. 
A stump of an-oak tree, about three feet through, stood on the 
mound, which could not have been over two hundred years old. 
Thus all the “fogginess” of antiquity, as Professor Henry 
calls it, vanishes with the bare discovery of it by the bones ot 
a child, since they would have crumbled to dust if long thous- 
ands of years had passed over so simple an earth mound. The 
arrival of French artists in metals and in all manner of pot- 
tery, about 1640, when Francis I sent three ships to Canada, 
with soldiers, sailors, and laborers in all the arts of civilized 
life, one of which remained, while the other ships returned— 
would give time enough for all remains of Indian articles to 
have been constructed, without going to India or Egypt for 
the origin of these relics of Indian skill. French art and 
native skill are sufficient to answer the purposes of conjecture 
as to the date of all Indian remains in Iowa, or in the United 
States, if we include the Spaniards in Florida. 

In Marietta, Ohio, there is a conical mound, now inclosed in a 
cemetery, this and the ground being given to the city by Israel 
Putnam, Jr., on the express condition that it is never to be 
opened. It is about twenty-five feet high, of a conical shape, 
and overlooks the plain as far as the Muskingum river—a sort 
of Indian grave-mound, and Indian look-out. Near is a regu- 
lar military earth-work or redout, oblong, with an ascent pro- 
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jecting at one end, and a descent receding at the other. Also, 
there is (now gone to decay) an underground passage to the 
Muskingum river, for safe access to the river for water. These 
were evidently constructed by French and Indian art and labor. 
They occupied this point between the Ohio and Muskingum 
(Marietta now) as early as Braddock’s defeat at what is now 
Pittsburgh and vicinity. This is a clear instance of modern 
mound-builders. 

A late writer in Missouri affirms that the mound-builders 
are still at work there, and throws to the winds the antiquity 
of these structures of the Indians. The writer states that they 


revisit the mounds from time to time, and increase the earth 


on them. 

The design of these mounds, no doubt, was first for burial 
uses. Many of them contain charcoal and embers on the 
surface, showing either that they were burnt upon them to 
prevent wild beasts from disturbing the dead, or as a place 
where Indians constructed their rude huts. Some of them 
may be places for storing their roots and provisions; but, in 
the main, they are Indian graves, erected by loving hands of 
surviving relatives, who thus followed their dead to the spirit 
land by their kind, monumental offices. 

The foregoing, by the Editor of the Annazs, is a protest 
against the antiquity of Indian remains and relics. 


INDIAN MOUND-BUILDERS. 

“We are not, moreover, without testimony to the fact that 
the present Indian tribes did build mounds. Lewis and Clark 
mention the custom among the Omahas, saying that ‘one of 
their great chiefs was buried ona hill, and a mound twelve 
‘feet in diameter and six feet in height erected over him.’ 
Bertram states that the Choctaws covered the pyramid of 
coffins taken from the bone-house with earth, thus raising a 
conical hill or mound. Tomochichi pointed out to General 
Oglethorpe a large conical mound near Savannah, in which he 
said the Yamacraw chief was interred, who had, many years 
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before, entertained a great white man with a red beard, who: 
entered the Savannah river in a large vessel, and in his barge 
came up to the Yamacraw “Ditdf. Featherstonhaugh, in his 
‘Travels,’ speaks of the custom among the Osages, referring 
to a mound built over the body of a chief, called Jean DeFoe 
by the French, who unexpectedly died while his warriors were 
absent on a hunting expedition. Upon their return they 
heaped a mound over his remains, enlarging it at intervals for 
a long period, until it reached its present height. Bradford. 
says that many of the ¢wmulz formed of earth, and occasion- 
ally- of stones, are of Indian origin. They are generally sepul- 
chral mounds—either the general cemetery of a village or tribe,. 
funeral monuments over the graves of illustrious chiefs, or 
upon a battle-field, commemorating the event and entombing 
the fallen, or the result of a custom prevalent among some of 
the tribes, of collecting at stated intervals the bones of the 
dead, and interring them in a common repository. A mound 
of the latter description was formerly situated on the low 
grounds of the Rivanna river, in Virginia, opposite the site of 
an old Indian village (Jefferson’s “ Notes on Virginia,” pp. 
100, 103). It was forty feet in diameter and twelve feet in 
height, of a spheroidal form, and surrounded by a trench, 
whence the earth employed in its construction had been exca- 
vated. The circumstances attending the custom alluded to. 
were, the great number of skeletons, their confused position, 
their situation in distinct strata, exhibiting different stages of 
decomposition, and the appearance of bones of infants. A 
mound of similar character, and constructed in layers of strata 
at successive periods, existed near the south branch of the 
Shenandoah, in the same State. <A twmulus of stones in New 
York State is said to have marked the grave of a distinguished 
warrior (McCauley’s ‘History of New York,’ vol. 1, p. 239). 
‘Beck’s Gazetter’ (p. 308) states that a mound of the largest 
dimensions has been thrown up within a few years in Illinois, 
over the remains of an eminent chief.”— Popular Science 


Monthly. 
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THE UNITY OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE FUNERAL DISCOURSE OF REV. DR. J. M *ILVAINE, ar 
-. ROCHESTER, N. Y., ON THE DEATH OF THE LATE LEWIS H. MORGAN. 


Mr. Morean was a remarkable philosopher; in philosophy 
what Daniel Webster was in statesmanship. And it is said 
with great pleasure that he took the side of the Bible and the 
Christian eo “My heart (he said) is with the Christian 
religion.” 

“ His labors covered an immense range, yet he was a patriot 


“in the purest sense of the word. He was heart and soul an 
American. He had an utter hatred of despotism in Church 


and State, in every shade and form; he was a believer in the 
theory that human liberty is essential to the life and progress 
of the race. He firmly believed—in the words of an eminent 
publicist, now deceased—that everybody is wiser than any- 
body. I cannot refrain upon such an occasion from saying 


something about the growth of our friend’s mind and his” 


studies. It was a very peculiar growth, and I had the happi- 
ness to follow it every step through its whole development, 
atter I became acquainted with him in 1848. 

“ The first stage of it was a casnal connection with an Indian 
tribe in which he had become interested. In his intimacy with 
this aboriginal race he was struck with the peculiarity of their 
relations and affinities. People called those their brethren 
who were not their brothers; they called those their sisters 
who were not their sisters; they called those their fathers who 
were not their fathers, and they called those their mothers who 
were not their mothers. It was a subject that attracted him 
so powerfully that it lasted through a lifetime. This system 
of relationship had been noticed before by writers, but had 
looked like confusion. When one of the papers upon the sub- 
ject was read in Rochester, before the club, one of the most 
distinguished members exclaimed: ‘AI I can say of it is that 
it convinces one of the utter depravity of the human mind.’ 


Se 
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“The next stage was as follows: He found that this system 
of relationship was identical with that of the Dakotahs, west 
of the Rocky mountains. This led him to his first grand gen- 
eralization, for generalization.in its highest power was one of 
the distinguishing features of our friend’s mind. It occurred 
to him that this system of relationship belonged to the whole 
Indian population of North and South America. Then fol- 
lowed ten years of travel to verity all this, and the result was 
there was no doubt but the system was universal. Thus he 
secured one of the greatest arguments ever formed of the unity 
of the Indian race on this continent—a resolution subsequent 
investigation constantly tended to confirm. Now, when he 
had verified this great generalization, a second generalization 
occurred to him—broader and still more comprehensive. He 
found this same system of relationship existing among the 
tribes of the old world—from the anti-Brahminical races of 
India to the Tartar nations of Central Asia. Then followed 
another ten years of investigation, through the medium of the 
Smithsonian Institute, which had entered heartily into his 
views, and the result was that it was veritied, strange as it was. 
When the second generalization occured to him he was nearly 
overpowered. He entered my study one day and said: ‘It 
exists among the Tomal people of Southern India” I re- 
marked that he had enough with the American Indians, and 
urged him to let the old world people go. ‘I cannot do it! 
was the reply. F 

“The third stage was this: He thought that possibly these 
relations might be found among the Semitie and Ayran races 
and nations, as well as among the American and Turanian 
tribes. I was appalled. But with his almost superhuman 
energy and enthusiasm he applied himself to the investigation, 
and the result was thesame. He found that the same relation- 
ship had been prevalent among your ancestors and mine. His 
investigation had now extended over almost three-quarters of 
the human race. This last discovery is equalled only by the 
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theory of Newton in Folie to gravitation. With this dis- 


covery he found thousands of facts, hitherto inexplicable, 
quite clear. Now the mystery was unlocked. With it he 
proceeded as Newton did in the physical world, to his dis- 
coveries. Precisely as Newton argued by his process of ratio- 


-cination so our friend reasoned from his original hypothesis. 


He said: ‘If this has existed, I shall find thus and thus.’ 


- Thus he was enabled to carry back the history of the human 


race thousands of years further than had ever been done before. 
He was able to evolve the society and the condition of human- 
ity in the relation of man to man. These were properly char- 
acterized as the origin and developement of man, of kin, of so- 
cial organization, of political institutions, of morality and of 
civilization. The germs and maturity of this are found in his 
work published by the Smithsonian Institute. Until near the 
close of his work on ‘The Relations and aftinities of Mankind,’ 
this mode of relationship was regarded by him as artificial; in- 
vented. For many years he did not have a gleam as to how it 
originated. He had been over the whole ground before he 
found the glimmer of light. Then came to him the concep- 
tion that all this must have some foundation in human nature, 
that it had come to prevail by natural causes; in other words, 
the reason men called women sisters was that either they were 
their sisters or were indistinguishable from their sisters; the 

reason they called men fathers was that they either were their _ 
fathers or were indistinguishable from their fathers; and the 
reason they called other women mothers was that they were their 
mothers or were indistinguishable from their mothers, as wives 
of the same man who was their father. Thus was brought out 
the fact, which I affirm does not admit of contradiction, that 
the human race has come up, through progressive steps of 
thousands of years, from a state of society in which this rela- 
tionship existed. In other words, marriage between one man 
and one woman was almost unknown. They lived in a moral 
degradation absolutely inconceivable to us. There is no con- 
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Pits in our friend’s most advanced ideas and fa Holy Seripr- 
ures. His ‘Ancient Society’ placed him as the leading mind 
‘in the departments of archtéology, ethnology, anthropology, 
‘sciology and political philosophy. Owing to the revolution 
produced by his work, it is no longer an insoluble problem how 


‘a people can have passed out of a state of barbarism to civiliza-_ 


tion. 
- ©Qur friend had the happiness, as his end drew near, to see 


around him a body of disciples who are pledged to carry on 


his work. He had felt at times annoyed with the small degree 
of appreciation which his labor seemed to gain from the world 
of thought and science, but when at last letters from younger 
‘inquirers came pouring in upon him daily, ‘why,’ said he, 
‘my labors do indeed at last begin to bear fruit.’ 

“Two great results of his labors I can only mention. First 
—The unity of the human race; it is one race, derived from 
one stock. There had been so much diversity of thought upon 
this point that even Agassiz, at the time our friend first began 
his labors, expressed some doubt. Second—The demonstra- 
tion that progress in morality, in thought and knowledge, in 
all things tending to or resulting in civilization, is a funda- 
mental law of human society from which it never varies. He 
was accustomed to say that the human race made more prog- 
ress before there was any history of it than it has ever since; 
that the actual progress made in pre-historic times was greater 
in actual amount than it has been since. But he looked for- 
ward to an unmeasurable amount beyond what had already 
been reached. He was ahead of his age, although he reached 
a world-wide reputation. 

“ He had a profound sympathy with animated nature and was 
very tender toward animals. This led to his work upon the 
beaver. He thought the word ‘brute’ had a bad sense as 
applied to animals; he would say, instead, ‘the mutes.’ 

“What were his relations to the world to which he has gone? 
Tam glad to have an opportunity to say a word upon this 
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point. He was misrepresented and misunderstood on account 
of his extreme reticence. His was a character that could only 
have been formed by the influences of the Christian religion. 
Ihave never known a man more delicate and pure minded. 
An unseemly word was unknown to his mouth, and when an 
unseemly suggestion was made by others he simply turned his 
back upon them. In all his writings there is not a word that 
can be construed otherwise than in conformity to the Christian 
religion. In this respect he forms the most striking contrast 
to the skeptic scientists with whom he stood in such close re- 
lations. It is a wonder that they produced so little effect upon 
his mind. He had no sympathy with the materialistic hy- 
pothesis of evolution. He was a man who had the most pro- 
found reverence for Christian piety wherever he found it. He 
was in constant and regular attendance on the preaching of 
the gospel. He was reticent on the subject of his spiritual 
relations, even to me. Last spring I said to him, ‘ My friend, 
you owe me a debt which you have never paid; you owe it to: 
me to tell me about your relation to God and the eternal 
world.’ He said he was not in a state of health to discuss 
the matter. I replied I did not want a discussion. He there- 
upon said: ‘I have not been able to free my mind from all 
skeptical doubt, but’—these are his very words—‘my heart 
is with the Christian religion.’ 1 venture to think that God 
judges us rather by our heart than by our head. ‘ My heart 
is with the Christian religion.’ Those are words which might 
well go upon his tomb, because they are confirmed by his 
work and by his life. A great man has passed away from us. 
He will meet with us no- more, but as long as it shall endure, 
the memory of this man will remain fresh and green.” 
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UNWRITTEN HISTORY OF BLOOMINGTON (NOW 
MUSCATINE) IN EARLY DAYS. 


READ BY J; P. WALTON BEFORE THE MUSCATINE ACADEMY OF SCI- 
ENCE, MARCH 6, 1882. 


Wuen the newcomer stepped from the steamboat near the 
foot of Chestnut street he frequently stopped with Robert C- 
Kinney, whose hotel, the Iowa House, was located on the west 
corner of Front and Chestnut streets. 

It is said that a stranger stopped with him one night and in 
the morning asked landlord Kinney where he should wash, 
who, turning to his customer, inquired if he had a handker- 
chief, and receiving an affirmative answer, said: “ Well, there 
is the river. Wash there and wipe on your handkerchief.” 

Bob Kinney, as he was called, commenced his hotel in 1836, 
by building the rear part, in size 20x30 feet, one and-one-half 
stories high. This was undoubtedly the largest building in 
the city at that time. In a couple of years he had enlarged it 
by building on a front which had a two story porch extending 
its whole length. This porch was a very popular place for 
genteel loafing, the gentlemen using the lower porch and the 
upper one being reserved for the lady guests. This building 
was removed in 1880 after standing forty-four years. During 
the time of removing we observed the floor joist were mostly 
made of hewed black walnut logs, from eight to twelve inches 
in diameter and were quite sound. Bob. Kinney kept most of 
the bachelor boarders of our town, such as Hon. S. GC. Hast- 
ings, Dr. Blaydes, Suel Foster and others. Kinney concluded 
at one time he would rent his tavern to a man by the name of 
Wm. Fry, commonly known as Captain Fry. Kinney thought 
he had better have a lease drawn up by a lawyer (they were all 
in debt to him for board). So he went to Hastings to get the 
lease made. He said he wanted a very strong one—one that 
would hold the “infernal regions.” Hasting was his man. He, 


too, owed aboard bill and was glad of a chance to square it in 
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that way. He went to work, commencing on his old English 
law forms and writing, rewriting, iterating and reiterating all 
the legal terms known in the calendar, until twenty pages of 
legal cap were written over. Kinney came in and the docn- 
ment was reiterated (Hastings says read) to his entire satisfae- 
tion. Hastings thus paid some $50 of his board bill. This 
lease was used in renting to Fry. Kinney moved into a small 
building on Second street, near where Fische’s hardware store 
now stands. Soon the country became too old for him, and he 
began to look for a newer one. One night about midnight he 
was taken very sick, and sent for Dr. C. O. Waters to come 
and see him. The doctor found him sitting up and refusing 
to go to bed. All he wanted of the doctor was to know if he 
knew anything about northwestern Texas. I don’t know 
whether the doctor paid any back board or not by this visit. 
At all events the doctor was a bachelor at this time. Kinney 
shortly after left for Oregon, where he lived for many years. 
If the new-comer could not be accommodated at Kinney’s, he 
would frequently stop at “ Captain Jim’s,” the next hotel. It 
was where the postoffice now stands. 

Captain James Parmer, known as “Captain Jim,” was a 
large, rather fat, old man. He was a good customer at his 
own bar. Here is a sample of his advertisement in the Bloom- 
ington Herald of 1841. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


HEREAS, I CAPT. JIM, long a dispenser of food to the hungry and 
a couch to the weary, as well as a ‘“‘horn”’ to the dry, having taken 
possession of that large and commodious house on Second street, Blooming- 
ton, Iowa, formerly the residence of His Hon. J. Williams, do hereby de- 
clare and make known to the world that I am now prepared at the sign of 
Capt. Jim, to accommodate those who may call upon me, in a satisfactory 
manner, otherwise they go scot free. That this statement may the more 
fully prove true, I hereby declare and make known that the following are 
my charges, for all of which the best the market can afford are furmished. 


BINGO MCA sce cere sere cee re ecar yl ns tees nese gre ctencrense 25 
Board per day, with lodging.....-----+-sseseeeee scence eseeees 7 
Three days, per day,...-.--seceerscececcececeeeer sc enscores .62 1-2 
[DISD TAG eoecsic bec ce IG Oe or DIE cs Ieee inioetams $3. 00 
One horse ae a te ee A nS PRES CRETE RET Merce Bs ley 
Horse per nights <2 cee c. cc eee ete nea citt reece cer evens eeenenn 
To cee ee ove ese ce BL. OL1-2 


All other bills in proportion. I, the said Capt. Jim, do hereby further de- 
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clare to those indebted to me for eating. sleeping, drinking, or upon contract 
of any kind whatsoever, that unless they come forward immediately and 
make settlement, Michael Scott was never in Scotland if I don’t send a con- 
stable after them to bring them to ‘‘taw;” so look out for Conklin or Ward. 
Thankful for past favors, he hopes to receive a share of public patronage, 
corresponding with his efforts to minister to the tastes and render comforta- 
ble those who may favor him with their patronage. 
cts CAPT. JIM PARMER. 

Bloomington, Dec. 3, 1841.—6¢f. 


Pardon me for relating an anecdote told by Dan Rice, the 
noted showman. He says when he first started out he visited 
Bloomington and stopped with Captain Jim and had his ex- 
hibition at his hotel. Captain Jim insisted on having his pay 
in advance. But he compromised by making the Captain 
doorkeeper. At the close of the entertainment he reported no 
money. Dan inquired how that came. The Captain’s reply 
was, he had so many friends that he had to invite whom he 
could not charge and thus he received no money. This left 
Dan six dollars in debt and no money to pay with. It is pre- 
sumed this bill was never paid. We had still another hotel in 
town. 

In the spring of 1839 Josiah Parvin oceupied the old wood- 
en building that stood on the corner of where Cook, Musser & 
Co.’s Bank now stands and kept a hotel there until his new 
one was built, I think in 1840, and which is now a part of the 
Eastern House on the west corner of Walnut and Second 
streets. Mr. Parvin was one of the best hearted men that ever 
came to a new country; too much so for his own good. He 
was very excitable and many amusing anecdotes are told of 
him. He was very fond of hunting, like most of the Parvins, 
and while out hunting he once fell over a log, jumped up and 
commenced kicking himself with the following ejaculations: 
‘Fall over a log! Deserve to be kicked and I’ll do it.” So at 
it he went. Josiah Parvin set the best table and had the best 
boarders. Governor Lucas boarded there. Governor Dodge 
and Grimes were also among his patrons. Parvin’s new hotel 
proved too much for him. He had to give it up as most of the 
occupants have since done, without taking away much money. 
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A fourth hotel was started in the spring of 1841 by “Ess, 
Battelle. It was located where Olds’ Opera House now stands. 
It was called the American House. This was the leading ho- 
tel in the place for a long time. During the winter aon 
while the travel was suspended on the river and the old fash- 
ioned stage coach was made to take its place, this hotel was in 
its glory. It was no uncommon thing for a dozen stages to 


i start out at a time all heavily loaded. In this hotel we saw 
_ __ our first cotillion danced in the winéer of 1842-43. Here the 
first attempt was made to return a fugitive slave to slavery. 


We are indebted to Mrs. S. E. Hughes and Mr. Alex Clark 
for most of the following particulars. A young colored boy, 
Jim White, belonged to Dr. Merry, who then lived on a farm 
about thirteen miles up the river. When Dr. Merry moved 
from St. Louis to Iowa he left this boy with his daughter, 
Mrs. Hughes, at St. Louis. Jim was hired on a steamboat on 
the lower Mississippi and was to have his freedom in two 
years. But he got intoa fracas with the steward of the boat and 
got his head badly hurt, so he was sent North to Dr. Merry 
for treatment. He soon became so impudent that the doctor 
ordered him off the farm. Jim concluded he did not like 
country life and simply followed out the doctor’s order. He 
left “Massa Merry” and came to town and commenced work- 
ing at the hotel for Mr. James Borland, the proprietor at this 
time. The Merry family concluded that if Jim did not want 
to stay with the doctor he had better go to St. Louis, where 
he could be made available. Accordingly an officer from St. 
Louis was sent after Jim. He found him at the hotel and at- 
tempted to arrest him without judge or jury. Perhaps he would 
have succeeded if the proprietor, Mr. Borland, had not inter- 
fered. He disarmed the detective of his pistols by main force. In 
the mean time the boy took shelter with Mr. Clark, who had 
the St. Louis man arrested for kidnapping. One of our old 
citizens who is still residing here, Mr. Fred Phelps, went his 
security. The Merry family had the boy arrested according 
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to law by one of our officers. He was arraigned before D. CO. 
Cloud, then a justice of the peace, with Stephen Whicher and 
R. P. Lowe for the prosecution and Jacob Butler, W.G. Wood- 
ward and J. S. Richman for‘the defense. The trial was held 
and the boy released on the ground that Dr. Merry had 
brought, or permitted the boy to come within the bounds of 
a free State, and which act freed the boy from all liability to 
be returned. This was béfore the noted Dred Scott decision. 
The boy was not safe, as the leading southern sympathizers 
were determined to take him without law. While the excite- 
ment was still high, an old fellow named Michael Greene went 
to Uncle Ben Mathews and Aunt Nellie, his mother, and said 
he was going to Chicago with a team and that he would take 
the boy with him. This was reported to Mr. Clark, who now 
had the boy snugly stowed away in his garret. It was arranged 
that Greene was to cross the river before night and go out to 
the third bridge and wait for the boy, who was to cross in a 
skiff as soon as it was dark. Mr. Clark, although not so old 
as he is now, was too smart to be gulled by such an old vil- 
lain as Greene, he having known something of his preyious 
record. Clark started as it was dark in company with the boy 
and two other persons to cross the river in a skiff. When out 
on the river so far as not to be noticed from the shore, they 
quietly let the skiff float down the river. They soon heard 
three different boats crossing above them. They quietly went 
home and went to bed. The parties in the other three boats 
spent the night in the bottom on the other side of the river 
looking through the woods after Jim, whom Mr. Clark had 
stowed away for the night. In the morning Greene returned 
without going to Chicago. After waiting for two or three days 
the St. Louis man concluded he could not get Jim by stealth, 
so he went to Dubuque to obtain a warrant from a United 
States Judge for his arrest. It was generally understood that 
the U. 8. Courts were intensely pro-slavery at this time and 
that Jim would stand a poor chance there. This pleased the 
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pro-slavery side immensely, so much so they could not keep it 
secret. When the man got back from Dubuque, which oe- 
cupied three or four days, Jim was arrested a second time. 
A writ of habeas corpus was obtained from Hon. 8. C. Hast- 
ings, then acting Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of this 
State, who released him. Jim stayed around Bloomington, 
and joined the colored Methodist Church. 

The American House was the stopping place for nearly all 
the traveling entertainments. In its earliest days but little 
else besides circuses came around. The artistic minstrel troupe 
did not make its appearance until after the old hotel had lost 
its prestige. 

Mr. Battelle, the first proprietor, succeded well in the hotel 
financially. He raised a large family, lost his wife and mar- 
ried Aunty, his wife’s sister. Becoming dissatisfied with the 
hotel, he sold out and bought a steamboat, the Oswego. He 
lost considerable money trying to run it, and after sinking the 
boat once or twice, finally left for Oregon. 

In the rear of this hotel, where the Jowrnal office now stands, 
was aframe building about 20x40 feet, originally built for a 
school house, but used by the Methodist Church. This build- 
ing was also used for various purposes such as political con- 
ventions, lyeceums and other public meetings. In this build- 
ing we attended our first political meeting. Hon. G. W. Wood- 
ward was a candidate. We recollect seeing him there in a 
rough-looking costume, something remarkable for him. He 
was successful all the same. 

In the winter of 1842-43 a lyceum was organized. Here the 
professional and non professional met in debate. We remem- 
ber hearing a very interesting lecture from a prominent law- 
yer, followed by another on plagiarism. This lecture was re- 
membered for years by both of them. I think they were ex- 
ceptions to the ordinary lawyers. At another meeting one of 
the same lawyers got into a dispute, that ended in blows, with 
a doctor who is still living in this city. 
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When the Methodist people built a new church (the present 
ity Hall) and vacated the old building, it was converted into 
a stable. 

In the year 1841, if I am correct, the Episcopal Society uni- 
ted with the Masons in erecting a church and a lodge room. 
This was the first building erected in this county for church 
purposes, the Masons occupying the upper or second story. 
The building was 22x60 feet and two stories. The lower or 
first floor was seated for church purposes, with high backed 
seats made of choice black walnut and painted white. This 
building was located on the rear of the lot where the present 
stone church now stands. It was our lot many years after- 
wards to purchase the old building. We took one-half and 
made a stable, which is at present owned by David Rothchild. 
It stands in the rear of his present dwelling on Eighth steet. 
There seems to be a singular coincidence that the two first 
buildings of our city which were used for religious worship 
should each have been converted into a stable. 

There stands an old frame building on the rear of the lot 
occupied by Dr. Graham’s drug store. This building was 
originally erected at Prairie du Chien and used for a Catholic 
church. It was taken down and rafted down the river under 
the direction of the Catholic Bishop, Loras, 1 think in the 
year 1842. The Catholic congregation did not number more 
than half a dozen at that time. But the missionary spirit of 
their bishop provided them with a church. This church was 
used for many years until St. Mathias was built. 

The Presbyterians had a church organization, but no build- 
ing of their own. They held meetings in the Episcopal 
church. Their old bell was a present from an Eastern foundry 
and was placed on the roof of the little side vestry room. The 
bell was removed to their first church on Mulberry street east 
of the court-house, the walls of which are still standing and 
ased for blacksmith shops. This bell was one of two bells 
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Sent to lowa. The other passed into history as Hummer’s 


bell at Iowa City. 


The Congregational society erected a church on the hill, as 
it then was, near where Mr. Semple’s dwelling now stands, on 
the corner of Fourth and Sycamore streets. This was a small 
brick building about twenty by forty feet. It had a rough 
wooden bell-tower erected on the back or rear end, which gave 
it the name of the “stern-wheel church.” In this tower was 
hung the bell that now calls the Congregational people to- 
gether. It is the oldest bell in our city. I am not able to 
give its history. It is sufficient to say we obeyed its call to 
meeting way back in the forties. 

The Presbyterian bell that came here earlier was broken and 
removed six or eight years ago. The Catholic church had a 
small bell at a very early day. I should think it would weigh 
fifty pounds, and it was possibly the first in town. It was 
afterward mounted on the old Number One school-house and 
used for a school-bell. Very likely some of our hearers have 
watched its motion for fear of being tardy. We say watched 
its motion, for it was mounted on the top of the high tower. 
‘One could see it further than it could be heard. It was finally 
burned with the school-house and rendered worthless as a bell. 

The Congregational church was the progressive church of 
the town. The other churches charged it with being aristo- 
cratic, as they considered that it rather infringed on their ter- 
ritory, but the attendance proved it to be rather a good society. 
The exterior of the building looked like a country school- 
house. We well recollect how the inside looked at the time 
of our first visit. We had frequently attended the Methodist 
meeting where the main aisle was the dividing line between 
the sexes, at least during meeting time, the men occupying 
the right and the women the left side. It never entered our 
mind there could be any other manner of seating. We went 
early. The sexton was at the rear, ringing the bell, when we 
entered. The room was empty and we sat down in the end, 
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furtherest from the aisle, of a seat on the right side near the 
middle of the church, not thinking but we would be among 
the men. Inashort time in walked Hon. Stephen Whicher 
and wife, Mrs. Whicher sitting down close to us to make room 
for others who came. Very soon the seats were full and we 
were the only boy in that part of the church, sitting among 
the substantial ladies of the church. We were considerably 
embarrassed at getting into the wrong pew, and did not make 
that mistake a second time. 

The four described churches may well be called the pioneer 
churches, as no others were erected for some time afterward. 
The Baptists had a church organization, but did not build un- 
til 1846 or 1847. We remember working on the interior of 
their church building in the winter of 1847-48. I think they 
had occupied the basement for church purposes for at least a 
year. The Baptists had a preacher named Seely, a very small 
man in stature, but a large man in expectations. We recol- 
lect attending one of his missionary meetings at Drury’s. 
Landing. It was a beautiful summer afternoon. While Rey. 
Seely was discoursing in the house to the women, the men 
stayed outside. On one side of the door, in the shade, four 
of the ungodly amused themselves in playing cards. On the 
other side the remainder were engaged in pitching horse shoes. 
Rev. Seely did not continue his missionary work at Drury’s 
Landing much longer. 

As the newcomer wandered toward the northern part of the 
town the court-house and jail would attract his attention. The 
court-house was built in 1840 with the proceeds from the sale 
of lots on the commissioners’ quarter, as it was called. This 
was a quarter-section of land donated to counties to sell, the 
proceeds to be applied in public buildings. The court-house, 
as built then, was almost identical with the front part of the 
present one, although the walls were once burned ont and the 
wood-work rebuilt. The ground in front of it has been con- 
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siderably filled up, so much so as to bury four or five stone 
steps that run along the front porch. 

The jail has disappeared. It was located on the west corner 
of the court-house square. A brief description of its arehi- 
tecture will not be found out of place. A wooden building 
20x40 feet, two stories high, with an outside stairway leading 
up to the narrow front door in the second story. The build- 
ing was erected in 1838 or ’39. It was built of oak timber 
12x12 inches, notched together at the corners and made of 
‘two thicknesses with a space of 10 inches between filled with 
broken stone. The inside wall of timber was lined with two 
inch plank having a twenty penny nail driven in at every 
square inch; the top and bottom of the first story being lined 
with the same. The jailor occupied the second story. Com- 
munication was held between the two stories through a trap 
door and by use of a ladder let down through the hole. When 
once in, the prisoner was considered tolerably safe. We are 
of the opinion that a larger percentage escapes from the pres- 
ent strneture than ever did from that old log jail. We 
removed this old jail in the spring of 1857. We still preserve 
the old key, weighing about a pound, in our cabinet, as a 
curiosity. 

On the west corner of Fourth and Mulberry streets stands a 
three-story brick building. The two upper stories of the front 
part were built by Mr. Fred Miller in the year 1848 and called 
the Muscatine Hotel. This was the farmers’ tavern of the 
town. It was a stopping place for the farmer when he brought 
his produce to market. In those days Bloomington was the 
frontier market place of the west. Produce from Johnson, 
Linn, Cedar and Benton counties found an outlet at Blooming- 
ton. When the farmer brought in his load of produce for 40 
or 50 miles, he generally stopped at the first place, which was 
Miller’s. He gave them plenty to eat, but not a particle of 


‘style. It was no uncommon occurrence to see twenty or thirty 


teams here at one time. On one of these occasions his large 
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stable took fire and several farmers’ horses were burned. 
When the railroad began to carry on the business of the “back. 
counties” this hotel was no longer needed. 

- Within the town limits theré were two or three mills. The 
first one built was a water mill, owned by David | R. and 
Asberry O. Warfield. It stood on Mad Creek about 100 feet 
above Ninth street bridge. The dam was some 300 feet above 
the mill. This dam washed out at least three or four times. 
This mill sawed a considerable amount of lumber. It passed 
into the Brookes Brothers’ hands and was run with profit to 
the owners until the big flood of 1851, when the dam washed 
out so completely it was never rebuilt. 

In the spring of 1843 J. M. Barlow erected a very credita- 
ble steam flouring mill. It stood on the west corner of Second 
and Sycamore streets, where Clapp’s hardware store now 
stands. This was a great improvement to Bloomington. 
This mill had for miller, John Seely, well remembered by 
many of our citizens, and Zephiniah Washburn, one of Mus- 
catine’s early mayors, was fireman. ‘The story of his election 
runs about this way: Politics did not enter into the contest; 
everybody was permitted to run just as well as he could. The 
“boys” got Zeph’s name announced, and some of the high- 
toned society talked quite contemptibly of their candidate. 
But the “boys” went to work, and Zeph was elected. After 
election the boys went to the mill, and taking him to the har- 
ness shop they got a lot of brushes and brushed him off. 
They told him that he was Mayor, and that he must reflect 
credit on the office. 

On the southside of Second street, near where the railroad 
water tank uow stands, there stood a steam saw mill which 
was first erected at Geneva, three miles up the river, and 
removed to Bloomington. It had been operated by different 
parties. John G, Deshler and John Vanatta were among the 
early owners. John Vanatta was a large-sized, heavy-built 
man, a captain in the Black Hawk war, and was well ecaleu- 
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lated to fight his way through everything. His partner, a 
much younger man, was six feet high, square built, weighing: 
about 200 pounds and struck out well at the shoulder—in fact, 
a scientific boxer. One day they had a disagreement. Vanatta 
thought he would whip Deshler (the most common way of" 
settling disputes in those days). Deshler was willing, so 
Vanatta started for Deshler, who kept backing off and hitting 
in the face. In a short time Vanatta was the worst punished 
man in town, without being able to touch Deshler. The fight: 
furnished material for local talk fur some time. 

At another date this mill was owned by Robert and Samuel 
Kinney. Sam tended to getting in the logs and the outside 
work; Bob to running the engine and tending the fires. The 
boiler was old and leaky. One day it sprung a leak over the 
fire, the water ran down into the hot ashes and completely dusted 
the engineer, Bob, a tat, clumsy old fellow. He started to 
run, when, falling down on his hands and feet, he went on all 
fours, shouting; “Sam, Sam! run, the boiler is burst!” Sam, 
seeing the dust and ashes, joined in the race. The panic spread 
to the hands, and there was a general tumbling among the 
logs. This boiler was shortly replaced by another. The mill 
was afterwards converted into a stave and barrel factory, and 
was lastly worked by Coe & Wells, but has long since disap- 
peared. 

The first lumber yard was started by F. H. Stone and Jack 
Richman, in the fall of 1839. They purchased a hard wood 
raft of lumber that was sawed on the Maquoketa river, in all 
about 60,000 feet. It was composed of black walnut, oak and 
linn. They had the privilege of buyiug one-half or all. 
Stone asked Henry Reece, a carpenter, what kind would sell 
the best if they should take but one-half the raft. Reece said: 
“Take the walnut; it will all be wanted for coffins.” It was 
quite sickly in those times. They took it all, and while it was 
being carried out they had a shed erected to sit under and 
count the boards, the Iumber having been measured and 
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marked in the mill before rafting. Stone worked one day and 
had the ague the next, when Richman, who had it, but on 
alternate days, took his place, which was a great accom moda- 
tion to their business. om 

One of the most noted places of resort was Tiley Smalley’s 
blacksmith shop. It was the gymnasium of the town. Here 
the Hon. Ralph P. Lowe, his law partner, John G. Deshler, _ 
Michael Greene, Ozra Phelps, ‘‘Pap Matthews,” (Hiram Mat- 
thews) Reuben Warren and a dozen others of less muscular 
ability, met to test their strength in wrestling, jumping, lift- 


ing and other tests of strength. One could not pass the shop, 


that stood near where Dillaway’s store now stands, without 
finding from six to twelve either engaged in such tests of 
strength or listening to some story from “ Pap Matthews,” 
who was an expert in this line. 


EARLY SETTLERS. 


WHERE AND HOW THEY LIVED BEFORE 1840. 


BY J. P. WALTON. 
Read before the Muscatine Academy of Science Monday evening, Dec. 6, 1880. 


In the spring of 1838, when the Ishnoppe, or Indian, took 
his final departure, the white settler, called by the Indian 
“Chemockeman,” had made quite a stride toward the develop- 
ment of this part of the Black Hawk Purchase. Within a 
radius of a dozen miles of Bloomington, now Muscatine, at 
least six or eight promising towns were started. At the mouth 
of Pine Creek the town of Montpelier was located. It had 
the first post-office in this county. Letters received at this 
office were directed; Iowa Post-office, Black Hawk Purchase, 
Wisconsin Territory, and nearly all had twenty-five cents 
postage charged against them. Montpelier had a grocery 
store, and, like all the groceries of that day, whisky was one 
of the most important articles, tobacco next, and with salt, 
coffee, sugar and molasses the store was first-class. 
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The Montpelier was owned by Major Gordon or Benjamin 
Nye, or perhaps both. It was finally closed when Gordon and 
Nye got into a difficulty. Mr. Nye stabbed Major Gordon 
quite critically with a small pocket-knife. While the Major 
was laid np with -his wounds the clerk sold out the stock of 
goods, closed the store and came to Bloomington. The mat- 
ter soon got into the courts. 

The closing of that store closed the prospects of the town of 
Montpelier. This town of Montpelier was probably the first 
one laid out in the county. It originated With Mr. Benjamin 
Nye, who was aman of integrity but also a very passionate 
man. Mr. Nye, like all other merchants of his time, had to 
go to St. Louis for his goods. A present resident of our city 
was going up the river on a steamboat which stopped at the 
mouth of Pine Creek to put off Mr. Nyeand his goods. After 
the goods were landed Mr. Nye got into a difficulty with the 
clerk of the boat, and picking up a bar of iron made an attack 
on him with the determination of killing him. The clerk ran 
for the boat and Nye after him. The clerk reached his office 
first and secured his gun, when the race turned the other way. 
Nye was driven from the boat and the plank drawn in, when 
the boat shoved off and went on its way. Mr. Nye was the 
first man that sold “Yankee clocks’ in this county, and the 
clock that can be purchased at this time for two dollars, sold 
then for from $20 to $30. Weare not sure that Mr. Nye ever 
run a peddling wagon, but he had a clock depot long after he 
quit the mercantile business. Mr. Nye was probably the 
second settler in Muscatine county, having landed at the mouth 
of Pine Creek in-1834, Err and Lot Thornton being the first, 
a tew months earlier. Mr. Nye finally closed his earthly ca- 
reer in an encounter with his son-in-law in 1852. 

The town of Fairport, then called Salem, numbered four or 
five buildings. It held a doubtful identity for several years 
until the pottery business was started. It is now a thrifty vil- 
lage, manutacturing many dollars worth of stoneware annu- 
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ally, most of which finds its way up the river on boats and 
barges. We have been informed that this town was first laid 
out by Alfred Lyon & Co. in 1836. 
Wyoming was located about three-quarters of a mile farther 
‘down the river and like its rival, Salem, contained several 
buildings. The principal man of the town was Major Sher- 
fey. He kept a grocery store with the usual commodities, 
whiskey, tobacco and salt, and perhaps a few of the other sub- 
stantials. The day before “New Years” the boys called on 
him for a treat, the Major declining; the following morning he 
found one of his buildings on the ice of the river with his gro- 
cery sign placed on-it. The Major tried his utmost to get his 
neighbors to help him replace it, but they were inflexible, and 
nothing short of a jug of whiskey would induce them to help, 
so the Major brought out the jug, and the boys kept “New 
Years” in good shape, undoing all their mischief, and had a 
good time generally, all on one gallon of whiskey. The Major 
did not remain in the mercantile business much longer but re- 
moved to his farm in Sweetland township, where he remained 
until his death. With his removal the town commenced its 
decline. The last time we visited the place we happened to 
meet an old settler and his wife in the road and just in front 
of the place the following colloguy ensued: “Where did Wyo- 
ming stand?” ‘Why, up there by those trees.” “It was quite 
a town, was’nt it?? “Oh yes, it had a half a dozen buildings 
and quite a large tavern (turning to his wife)—we went there 
to have our dances.” ‘Who kept the tavern?” “Dr, Coval.” 
There is now a field of corn where the hotel and store stood. 
The town of Geneva was situated three miles up the river, 
where Col. Hare’s farm is now located. This town was laid 
out in the spring or summer of 1837, by Dr. Eli Reynolds and 
John Lawson. Dr. Reynolds lived in a double log cabin on 
the bank of the river near the sulphur spring. In the sum- 
mer of 1837, Harvey Gillett purchased an interest in the town 
and commenced to build two hewed log houses, one for him- 
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self and the other for his brother Addison. In the fall when 
he got his house under roof he started to New York after his. 
family, which consisted of a wife and six or more girls, all un- 
der the age of thirteen years. One could scarcely expect to 
find a family more untitted to emigrate to so new a country. 
Mrs. Gillett and family had lived for a long time in the best 
of New York society. Her relatives were among the most 
noted commercial houses of that city. She did not possess 
that happy habit of making the most of her circumstances; 
on the contrary, was disposed to find fault where the oppositc 
would suit better, and a sufficient opportunity was offereu, 
during the winter of 1837 and ’38. It was said that when the 
boat landed late in November, 1837, within.a few rods and in 
full sight of their future home, Mrs. Gillett asked of her liege 
lord: “Where is our new home?’ “Over behind the hill,” was. 
the reply. One can scarcely imagine her surprise upon enter- 
ing their new house, a simple hewed log cabin, without chink- 
ing or daubing, doors, windows, chimney or floors. Mr. Gil- 
lett while on his way up the river on the boat had secured the 
services of a Yankee carpenter, who soon made the building 
inhabitable. Mr. Gillett’s family stayed in the west some- 
thing over a year and returned to New York and never came 
west again. Mr. Gillett, after marrying a second wife, settled 
near Lisbon, Linn county, in this State, and may yet be living 
for aught we know. 

The town of Geneva had a steam saw-mill. It was situated 
at the mouth of the creek where Co]. Hare now quarries lime- 
stone. It was owned by Col. John Vannatta and Dr. Eli 
Reynolds. This mill after passing through several hands 
(Henry Funck, of our city, once had an interest in it), was 
taken down and removed to this place and used for a barrel 
manufactory by Coe & Wells. Geneva had its grocery store, 
having whiskey and tobacoo, without salt. It was kept by 
James Davis, the high sheriff of the county. In the front of 
the grocery we saw the first school meeting ever held in this 
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county. Early in July, 1838, the neighbors to the number of 

~a dozen or so convened and unanimously concluded to build a 
log school-house that would answer for other meetings, and 
the location seemed to be tlte'only difficulty. Mr. Weir Long, 
the oldest man of the number, was of the opinion that it should 
be located in as “centerablea place as possible.” However, 
the meeting adjourned without building the school-house, and 
it still remains unbuilt. 

Dr. Reynolds, the two Gilletts, James Davis, Addison, 
Reynolds, Amos and Asa Walton and the engineer, Mr. Smith, 
boarding at Dr. Reynolds’, composed the men of the town. 
As the post-fiice, which was the residence of the postmaster, 
was one of the somewhat public buildings of the place, let us 
describe it. It was a round log cabin, about 14x16 feet in the 
clear, having the openings between the logs filled with pieces 
or chunks of wood and daubed with the black mud of-the river 
bottom. The chimney was made of split sticks and daubed 
with the same kind of mud. The roof was covered with split 
elapboards, four feet Jong, resting on ribs or bearing poles. 
The clapboards butted against eave poles and were fastened 
down with weight-poles. The door was made of split clap- 
boards pinned to wooden hinges and fastened with a pin. The 
floor was laid with puncheons, made by splitting logs and 
hewing one side. Jor a window, an opening was left between 
the logs near the door which was stuffed with a coat or blan- 
ket during the night or when the weather was cold. When 
this opening and the door -were closed all the light that en- 
tered the room came down the chimney. Not more than half 
of the buildings in Geneva had glass in them; paper made 
transparent by oiling was often used as a substitute. 

You will perceive from the terms that log-cabin architec- 
ture had advanced to quite an art. The bedsteads had one 
post each, set a proper distance from the corner of the room, 
with poles extending to the end and side of the room, and 
were covered with clapboards on which the bed was spread, 
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and if was no uncommon thing to find two inches of snow 
over the entire bed in the morning after a stormy night. On 
one of these beds we enjoyed our periodical earthquake, a 
shake with the ague. This post-office, like the town, isa 
thing of the past. About this time the town of Moscow was 
laid ont by Dr. Charles Drury and Silas Webster. This and 
an old Indian town, near what is now known as Saulsbury 
Ford, comprised the frontier towns of our west and north when 
the city of Muscatine, then called Bloomington, was laid out. 
It was without doubt the roughest and most densely timbered 
portion of our county. The court-house square contained more 
than one hundred large oak trees. These hills were known 
by the river men as Grindstone Bluffs, from its yellow sandstone 
that was frequently used for grindstones. 

Bloomington undoubtedly had the first house that was built 
in the county, and it could hardly be called a settler’s cabin. 
It was simply an Indian trading-house, owned by Col. George 
Davenport and managed by Mr. Farnum. This trading-house 
was located near the mouth of Pappoose Creek. Here allow 
me to speak about the origin of the name. Hon. 8. C. Hast- 
ings, now of California, informed us that the name Pappoose 
Creek was applied to the small stream emptying into the river 
near the foot of Sycamore street, from the number of Indian 
children belonging to the parties encamped on its banks. 
Hence we conclude that in early days, as at present, this local- 
ity was represented by young folks. The name of Blooming- 
ton was changed by an order of court in 1849. The manner 
in which it was done we learned from Hon. T. S. Parvin, now 
of Iowa City, which was as follows: The citizens of Bloom- 
ington, having long felt the necessity of a change of name and 
having got up several petitions to the legislature for a change, 
were always foiled. John Vanatta, who laid out the town, 
named it Bloomington after his old Indiana town of that name, 
and disliked to have it changed. So he would invariably get 
up remonstrances against a change of name and circulate them 
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among his country friends. ‘The remonstrances always pre- 
_vented a change. One day while court was in session, Judge 
Grant asked Stephen Whicher and T. 8. Parvin why they did 
not’ get the court to change the name of the town. He said 
the constitution gave the power to the court, and expressed 
his willingness to make a change, if a petition was presented. 
Parvin asked how many signatures would be necessary; “only 
one,” was the reply. Stephen Whicher wrote the petition and 
Whicher and Parvin signed it. A few others came into the 
court-room and signed it, making about six names in all. The 
Judge ordered the sheriff to call court, which being done, 
Whicher presented the petition. The court ordered the clerk 
to make a record that the petition was granted and that the 
town of Bloomington should hereafter be called Musquatine, 
Mr. Whicher always spelling the name with a g. 

Before closing, we must make a brief mention of those two 
Jong forgotten towns, Albany and Troy. The former was sit- 
uated on Muscatine Island, just above the county line on the 
river bank. The other on the lower part of the farm now oc- 
eupied by John W. Walton. The traditional history of these 
two “ Edens” runs as follows: Two adventurous Yankees hap- 
pened to step off of a steamboat that had stopped for wood, 
and concluded to each lay out a town for himself, hoping that 
they would some day rival their namesakes in the State of 
New York. After staking off their cities, the river com- 
menced to rise, and they soon found portions of their cities 
under water. They then took the first boat and left for parts 
unknown, leaving nothing but their village legs to mark the 
places of their disappointment. 

The towns of Edgington, Illinois City, and Drury’s Landing, 
were our neighbors on the other side of the river.’ Drury’s 
Landing was a place of considerable importance for the first 
twenty-five years after civilization reached the Mississippi. 
Almost the entire traftic was done by steamboats on the river, 
and Drury’s Landing being the only landing between New 
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Boston and Rock Island, a distance of about sixty miles, made 
it one of the principal shipping points. The story of its origin 
is about as follows: Captain Laferty, an old steamboat captain, 
discovered the landing, or, if not, at least he observed its nat- 
ural locality for business, and related it to his partners. The 
four parties, Captain Laferty, W. C. Townsley, S. R. and Isaiah 
Drury, took the claim, cleared out the brush, and built a house. 

In 1838 Reynolds and W. A. Drury kept a very creditable 


store, and cut steamboat wood in the winter. We have seen 


more than one thousand cords of wood in a pile at the landing. 
This wood was cut on the island, on government lands, in the 
winter, and hauled on the ice, which never failed to supply a 
good bridge for hauling in those early years. The price for 
cutting was “three bits” (thirty-seven and one-half cents), 
per cord, and one “ bit” for hauling, making the wood cost 
on the bank fifty cents per cord, and it sold for one dollar and 
a quarter. 

The Drurys handled the grain, packed the pork, and did the 
business of those early times in a very satisfactory manner, 
Knowing their advantage, not wishing or neglecting to invite 
competition at a proper time, their more energetic rivals at 
Bloomington got the business. Some years after, about the 
time coal was discovered, an attempt was made to recover the 
lost prestige, but being surrounded by a class of people that 
rarely built school-houses or towns, and being near the advent 
of the iron horse, which took the business from the rivers, the 
attempt was a failure. We are of the opinion that had Dru- 
ry’s Landing been owned and surrounded by thrifty Yankees 
in its early days, a city as large as Warsaw, Quincy, or Alton, 
would have been the result. 

The town of Illinois City is still in existence and has some 
mercantile life. It was originally laid out-by Coleman and 
Clump. 

The early settler had many inconveniences to contend with. 
When Mr. Gillett landed at Geneva with his family as we 
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- have before stated, his house was unfinished. He wanted lum- 
ber for floors, doors and other inside work. The nearest lum- 
ber yard was at St. Louis, and to get lumber from there after 
the 20th of November was, out of the question. He went 
across the river to Drury’s mill, situated at Copperas Creek, 
secured some lumber and had it hauled to Drury’s Landing. 
It had to be boated across the river. They took two log ca- 
noes, placed them eight or ten feet apart, and laid the lumber 
across the canoes. Addison Gillett was in the stern of one 
canoe and Amos Walton in the other to paddle them across 
the river. When they got about midway the wind commenced 
to blow. It soon filled their canoes with water. They were 
in rather a critical position, as neither could swim, with water 
above their waists, almost as cold as ice could make it, and 
nothing visable above the waves but a small portion of their 
lumber. However, their raft as it was then, did not separate; 
they plied their paddles as best they could and succeeded in 
making a landing on one of the small islands at the foot of 
Geneva Island. 

Two years later lumber had become more abundant, as we 
had mills which did sawing in several places. 

Nye’s mill on Pine Creek, Long’s mill on Sweetland, War- 
field’s mill on Mad Creek, and the Geneva steam saw-mill, 
made most of the lumber. Breadstuffs were quite an item. 
Drury’s mill was the first to do any grinding’and Nye’s mill 
was next. These were the only mills within twenty miles of 
‘this place that could grind meal. There was a steam grist 
mill at Rockingham, a long extinct town situated about six 
miles this side of Davenport. During the dry portions of the 
season the settler was put to a hard pass for flour or meal, and 
many times we have grated corn on a tin grater to make 
bread. While the meal was excellent, the work was hard. We 
think it would take an hour to prepare enough meal for a sup- 
per for four or five persons. We were better situated than 
some of our neighbors; having the postoffice, we were of course 
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on good terms with the stage driver. Many a sack of meal 
and flour we have persuaded him to bring down from Rock- 
ingham or Davenport during the dry seasons of ’89 and ’40, 
but as soon as it was known that Walton had a sack of meal 
the Burdetts, Gilberts and Berkshires would send and borrow 
a portion; at least three-fourths of the sack was loaned out. It 
was of course returned, but frequently after the fall rains and 
the mills had started up. 

Late in one of these falls, when there had been but little 
rain, Mr. Samuel Gilbert and a young man of our acquaint- 
ance started for Nye’s mill, on Pine Creek, with an ox team 
and a load of grain to be ground. They got to the mill just 
before dark. The mill was running but was full of grists; in 
fact more than a week’s steady grinding was in the mill. Mr. 
Patterson, the miller, did not object to their leaving their 
grist, but refused to grind it until their turn came. They put 
their grist in the mill, fed their team, took in their bedding 
and prepared to camp in the mill. When supper was ready 
the miller was invited to share. The miller concluded he 
would, and after having a good supper and washing it down 
out of a bottle that Mr. Gilbert had taken the precaution to 
take along, he felt in better humor. He began to be quite 
sleepy, as he had set up most of the previous night. Mr. Gil- 
bert persuaded him that he had better go to bed, Gilbert vol- 
unteering to run the mill during the night in his place, all of 
which he agreed to by turning in. Mr. Gilbert also turned in 
—his grain in the hopper. Mr. Patterson got a good night’s 
sleep and our friends got their grinding done ready to start 
home in the morning. 

During the summer of ’39 or 40 Judge Williams put up a 
horse-mill out on his farm, four or five miles west of this city. 

We recollect taking a bushel of corn on the back of an In- 
dian pony and going eight miles to this mill. We paid 123 
cents tor the privilege of grinding. Our pony was small, and 
the mill ran quite hard, and ground slow, so it took all day to 
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grinding. It was eeAtie eae the easiest way we had of get- 
ting bread. = 

There was another inconvenience that the pioneers of this 
county had to contend with that does not exist in any new | 
country at this time. The lands had to be purchased at not 
less than $200 in gold for a quarter section. Now the emi- - 
grant simply takes his claim and files the notice in the land 
office, whieh will protect him from five to seven years. At 
the end of that, he proves his claim, pays $10 and gets his 
deed. 

Almost all the money that the settler brought with him was 


- for the purchase of land. Very little money was in cireula- 


tion previous to the land sales in the fall or early winter of 
1838, and after those sales until the second run of emigration, 
which began in the spring of 1842, there was really no money 
in circulation. The farmer sold his grain to the merchants 
and took “store pay.” Corn was worth ten cents per bushel, 
and wheat from thirty to forty cents. No money was paid; 
this ‘‘store pay” currency did most of the business until 1850. 

The old settlers, previous to 1840, were, a great portion, 
squatters, who had for several generations lived on the frontier. 
They had started from Virginia, settled in Kentucky, squatted 
in southern Ohio and along the Wabash, then again in Illinois 
and on the Black Hawk Purchase, and by the year 1842, many 
of the first squatters had left, never to be known again in east- 
ern Iowa. These people had quite a contempt for the Yankee. 
They were afraid of his wooden nutmegs. They had just as 
little sympathy for him as they have now for the Chinaman 
in San Francisco. The Yankee could shake himself to death 
with the ague for all they cared. 

The circumstances of the times compelled the settlers to be 
notably hospitable. Every man’s cabin was a hotel, and if a 
man could find a cabin he was sure of a part of its best ac- 


_ go to the mill, do te senna and wf back. We sure to = : R 
~ furnish the corn, power, pay 12% cents toll and do our own, 2am 
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commodations, and generally without price. Among these 
squatters was a man by the name ot Christopher Burns, who 
came here in 1837, and left about 1842. He was a man of 
fine stature, a model of great physical strength, and weighed 
about two hundred and twenty pounds without an extra pound 
of flesh. He could out-lift, out-jump, and out-wrestle any 
man in the county, and but few days passed at a time when he 
had not mauled some one. He was the bully and tyrant of 
the county, fond of whisky, though rarely drinking to excess. 
fe seldom had any but counterfeit money. Rumor always 
placed him as one of a gang of horse-thieves which infested 
the country. His name was so notorious that but few dared 
to say no to him. He could always borrow all he wanted, 
neyer repaying anything, and if the loaner ventured to ask 
for return, he frequently got knocked down. He would go. 
into the store, if he saw any of his neighbors, and generally 
accost them thus: “ Your time to treat.” They almost in- 
variably did the treating. Murder was not very frightful to 
him. It was reported that he met an Indian above Mad 
Creek, near where the powder magazines now stand, and made 
some request of the Indian which was declined. Burns de- 
liberately shot him. His remains were found some days after 
mostly eaten by the wolves. Mr. Burns moved to the Mis-- 
souri settlement, and within a year was shot by another set- 
tler, who was never disturbed by the law or people. 

Other towns may have come into existence, for on a map 
published in 1851 we find the town of Iowa, situated on the 
river just above the mouth of Pine Creek. The town of 
Springfield was located near where the first Cedar bridge was 
built. The town of Lucas was placed on the other side of 
Cedar River, near Tice’s ferry. The fourth of this kind of 
paper towns was located somewhere between the present towns 
of Atalissa and West Liberty. Its name was Hudson. We 
do not know but that it was the birthplace of our genial young 
townsman, John Hudson; if not, we are of the opinion that 
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these towns had only an existence on the map, for we have no 
recollection of ever hearing of them. There was another town 
that had an existence, although of a later date, which we 
should not forget. This towh, Winoga, was laid out by Hon. 
J. Scott Richman on Muscatine Island, some six miles west of 
Muscatine, along the Southwestern Railroad. The Judge 
staked out the town when the railroad was first built, and in 
order to give it a start, built two dwelling-honses about 1859 
or 1860. The residents of the Island got a levee law passed 
by the legislature allowing a tax of twenty cents an acre and 
fifty cents a town lot to be levied for the building of a levee. 
The Judge had a large number of town lots laid out, and not 
having succeeded in selling any, vacated his town and paid 
his tax by the acre. He sold his buildings and concluded that 
town making did not always pay. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


COLLEGES IN IOWA. 


Iowa CouLuEGe is situated at Grinnell, Poweshiek county. It is the out- 
growth of Congregationalism and Presbyterianism in Iowa. The first effort 
for a college in the Territory was begun at Denmark, Iowa, at the home of 
Rey. Asa Turner, formerly the acting Presbyterian pastor at Quincy, Illinois, 
but, in 1844, the new apostle of Congregtionalism settled in Iowa, surround- 
ed with the Andover band. It was on the plan of Dr. Stiles F. Ely, of 
Philadelphia, to enter land and build a town and College upon it. Rey. Asa 
Turner, Jr., was appointed agent, went to Boston, and was there dissuaded 
from this attempt by the prospect of help from ‘‘ The College Aid Society,”’ 
just then organized. 

In June, 1846, it was decided, conditionally, to locate the College at Dav- 
enport, if the people there would raise $1,500 and furnish ground for a site. 
David W. Kilbourne, of Keokuk (then at Montrose), an agent of Indian 
Reservation lands, purchased by Marsh, Lee & Delevan, visited Davenport 
and persuaded Mr. Antoine Le Claire, the old Indian interpreter of the 
United States government, to donate from his township a site, which subse- 
quently became valuable, and constituted more than half the property of 
the Institution in its early origin. It was sold and a new site obtained, 
which, also, with a new college edifice of considerable excellence, was sold 
out to the Episcopal Bishop, Lee. 
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In the original charter, under the laws of the Territory, June 4, 1847, 
there were three Presbyterian and nine Congregational trustees. The pro- 
fessors, subsequent to its organization, were all Congregationalists; and when 
the Presbytery of Des Moines offered to endow a Presbyterian professorship 
and nominate one of their number as incumbent, the proposition was de- 
clined by the Congregational majority of the board. 

In 1858 the College was united with the projected University started at 
Grinnell, a town founded in 1854, on the open prairie, and since then the 
progress of Iowa College has been gradually improving, till now it is a de- 
cided success, superior to any Institution of learning in Iowa, except the 
State University at Iowa City or the Agricultural College at Ames. 

The Methodists, divided in their efforts, have five or six Colleges, the 
Baptists have three or four, and the Presbyterians two Colleges proper, 
Parsons College at Fairfield, growing out of the Parsons’ land bequest, and 
the Coe College at Cedar Rapids, both considerable Institutions, with build- 
ings, presidents, professors, and apparatus for higher instruction, which, 
with the Lenox Collegiate Institute (a very indefinite name or designation), 
constitute the provisional schools of learning of the United’ Presbyterian 
denomination, now composing the State Synod of Iowa. 


A Meruopist Unrverstry MovemMent.—A meeting was held in Des 
Moines a few days ago, at the residence of Bishop Hurst, of delegates from 
the four Methodist Colleges in Iowa to devise plans for the increase of their 
educational facilities and usefulness, or, rather, for a University organiza- 
tion. A plan was adopted which will be submitted to the several boards of 
trustees of the Colleges at their June commencements. It is distinctly un- 
derstood that no consolidation of Colleges is contemplated, nor the establish- 
ment of a new central College, but the establishment of such professional 
and technological schools as may be needed to advance the scope of educa- 
tion.—Iowa City Republican. 


AnnuUAL COMMENCEMENTS OF Iowa CoLLEGES FoR 1882— 

THE annual commencement at Iowa College, Grinnell, will take place 
June 28. 

At the State University, Iowa City, on June 21st. 

At Cornell College, Mount Vernon, on June 25th, with a quarter-cen- 
tennial celebration. 

At Coe College, at Cedar Rapids, on the 22d of June. 

Parsons’ College on the 21st of June. 


Tur Episcopal Diocesan Convention of Iowa assembles at Council Bluffs 
May 30 and 31 and June 1. The representation is a rector and three laymen 
for each parish. Bishop Perry will preside. 
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"Spartan thanks are due to Mrs. 8. B, Maxwell for a copy 7 OPA Rpt a 
State Librarian. 


pated dis 


The Library now contains over 20,000 volumes. Among ener additional 
are “Andibon’ s Birds of America,” life-size illustrations. It contains a plea _ 


for a new library room, fire-proof and roomy.._ 


Also thanks are due Mrs. Maxwell for a copy of a ‘‘resolution of thanks’” - 


to Capt. B. 8. Roberts, on his return from the Mexican war, for his bravery, 


~ and the voting by the State pectin of asword to him. This last res- _ 


olution i is mislaid. 


~ Also thanks are tendered to the Gazette of Davenport, the Raine a 
Press of Iowa City, the Register and Leader of Des Moines, with the Lyons 
Mirror and other newspapers whose friendly notices of the ANNALS have 
been received with gratitude. It is a great undertaking to start a New Ser- 
ies of ANNALS, and one needs all the aid and encouragement that may be 
proffered by the press of the State. 


‘* The Star of the East,’’ by Rev. M. D. Kalopothakes, of Athens, Greece, 
has come to hand through Prof. Brewer of lowa College. It is anewspaper 
published in Modern Greek, and will constitute an interesting paper, taken 
so that Tar ANNALS OF lowA may go to Greece. A specimen copy of THE 
ANNALS, also, is sent to India. 


‘* Civil Government in Iowa,” by Principal Macy of Grinnell, is a minute 
outline of all the offices and officers of townships, cities, counties, and the 
State, with a description of the duties of each. It is a manual well worthy 
of study by allcommon-school teachers and scholars in Iowa. 


Mr. Wesster’s Conrgssron oF Farra.—‘Lord, I believe; help thou 
my unbelief!”’ 

Philosiphical argument, especially that drawn from the vastness of the 
Universe, in comparison with the apparent insignificance of the globe, has 
sometimes shaken my reason for the faith that isin me, but my heart has 
always assured and re-assured me, that the Gospel of Christ must be a di- 
vine reality. The sermon on the Mount cannot be a merely human prodac- 
tion. ‘This belief enters into the very depth of my conscience. The whole 
history of man proves it.— Daniel Webster. 
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-. ss RESOLUTION OF THANKS TO CAPTAIN ROBERTS. = oe 
o Laws of Towa, 1848, p. 190. Joint Resolution No. 28. Captain Benjamin — a - 
as _S. Roberts, . oe 
a. Wuaereas, Capt. Benjamin 8. Roberts, of the United States Army, has : ae 
presented to the State of Iowa a suit of armour taken as a prize of war; and on 
¥ a sword captured from General Torrejon, in the late war with Mexico, de- “rae 


eS signed to commemorate the part borne in the late struggle by the officers of ; - 
a this State; therefore, + . 
Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Iowa, That Capt. Benj. 

S. Roberts, of the United States Rifles, for his gallantry and heroism durin 
: the late war with Mexico, has won for himself a brilliant distinction, which 
sal reflects a lustre upon the character of the American soldier, andan honor  ~_ - 
- upon this State. And for this evidence of his patriotism and attachment to F 
his adopted State, he deserves and is hereby tendered the cordial thanks of 
the representatives of the people. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be requested to forward a copy of 
this resolution to Captain B. 8. Roberts of the U. S. Rifles. 

Approved Jan. 15, 1848. : 

lowa State Lipranry, 
Des Morngs, March 27, 1882. t 


I hereby certify that I have examined the above Joint Resolution of Thanks 
to Captain B.S. Roberts, compared it with the original as published in the 
Laws of Iowa, 1848, page 190, and find the same to be a true and correct : 
copy. Mrs. 8. B. Maxwextt, 
State Librarian. 
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THE LAST PUBLIC LETTER OF THE LATE JUDGE MASON. | 


BurRuineton, January 12, 1882. 

My Dear Srer:—Your kind letter inviting me, on behalf of your commit- 
tee, to be present at a public reception to be given to the surviving delegates 
of the Constitutional Convention, has been duly received, and it would give 
me very great pleasure to avail myself of this invitation, but the severe and 

- Jong continued heat of the Sammer, acting upon my previously debilitated 
condition, has so affected my health, that I feel it would be imprudent to 
venture on such an undertaking, at the present season of the year, and I am 
constrained, though reluctantly, to decline your proffered civility. 

Although not having been a member of that convention, I have been con- 
nected with many of its members in such life-long associations, and have 
witnessed the same events of our early history, that Ishould feel myself 
much at home in mingling with you all, on that occasion. I have therefore 
hesitated before yielding to the necessity which seemed to forbid the gratifi- 
cation of my strong inclination in this respect. 

Please to communicate to your committee the obligations they have con- 
ferred upon me by my being remembered by them in this connection, and 
receive for yourself individually the assurances of my highest respect and es- 
teem. Yours truly, 

Hon. P. M. Casapy. CHARLES MASON. 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


Tue railway from Chicago to San Francisco is the most stupendous enter- 
prise of the age. The Iowa Division properly comes within the Annals of 
Iowa. No lands were set apart for the lowa Division (original Mississippi 
& Missouri Railroad), by Congress, till after a convention was held at Iowa 
City in 1850; and after the subsequent election of James Thorrington, Esq., 
to the House of Representatives at Washington. A change of policy took 
place and a railroad grant of land for three roads across lowa was made by 
Congress. The State of Iowa made over lands to the Mississippi & Mis- 
souri Company, which is now called, by-a transfer to the Chicago & Rock 
Island Company, the Iowa Division of the Pacific Railway. The first section 
of this road was made to Iowa City, and entered the city January Ist, 
1856. The writer of this article reported for the Jowa City Republican the 
proceedings of a large meeting celebrating the construction of the Missis- 
sippi & Missouri Railroad to the city. The report of the doings, speeches 
of General Dix and others, filled almost the whole weekly paper. It would 
be interesting to insert here, at this stage of railroad history, some of the 
resolutions, toasts, and addresses, on that occasion, but the data are not now 
at hand. They may be obtained by the time of issuing the July number. 
Asa part of the current history of Iowa, it will be prosecuted and continued 
as a wonder in the transformation of the country as an agricultural State. 
Corn, for example, by the facility of transportation, has advanced from ten 
and fifteen cents a bushel to sixty-five and seventy-five .cents a bushel. 
Pork, from a dollar or a dollar and a quarter a hundred to six, eight, and 
nine, dollars a hundred. And so of immigration and population. It has 
increased from 92,000 im 1850, to 1,600,000 population in 1882. 

Other roads, and branches of the Pacific, have been built, till now over 
five thousand miles of railway are in operation; and still new grounds are 
broken and new roads begun all over the State. The ample means of this 
great line to San Francisco enable the company to make most substantial 
additional works. 


Tus number of the ANNALS OF Iowa is printed by Messrs. Mills & Co., 
of Des Moines, in the best style of the art. 
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deceased individuals, reminiscences of old settlers, and recollecti 
of the learned professions, accounts of arts and manufactures, with : 
the progress of improvement in agriculture and trade. | Sos 
Contributions on these and other topies, suited to this work, will — p 
be welcomed. 


Weekly or daily papers sent by their publishers will be kept on 


file as a source of future reference and history. 
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